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EDITORIAL 



No member or friend of the National Council will forget that 

the annual meeting is held in November. This year it will be 

domiciled at the Hotel Astor in New York City, and 

inasmuch as Thanksgiving has become the open 

season for football warriors the prudent will make reservation of 

sleeping-quarters without delay. 

Special attention is called to the conference on the supervision 
of English teaching, which will be held on Thursday afternoon, 
November 30, at two o'clock, and to the conference on the training 
of teachers, which is planned, as last year, for Saturday afternoon. 
The delegates will gather to exchange experiences and plans on 
Thanksgiving evening. The second session of each of the sections 
will occur on Saturday at ten, leaving Friday evening free for con- 
viviality and speech-making. The advance announcements fore- 
cast a program better than ever. 



The appearance from time to time of articles on what pupils 
can enjoy in literature at certain ages indicates that reform still 
moves slowly. The fact that a boy of twelve cannot 
P g rfi i° r# al? wr ^ te a J ust criticism of a poem by Noyes, say, is no 
reason for mapping out a course in drills on words, 
figures, and meters to occupy the youth until the happy day when he 
can perceive the full meaning of what he reads. The reading of 
children and that of adults differ in degree of conscious appraise- 
ment of values rather than in kind of response made to the appeals 
of verse and prose, and any attempt to lay out a course on a purely 
logical basis will surely fail. Something of form and something of 
human interest will and should attract the reader at every stage. 
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